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BETWEEN ISSUES 


It’s A FAIRLY safe bet that few people noticed the change 
made on our March 1 cover. That’s when the little legend 
under our white-on-black name-plate, which for the pre- 
ceding twelve months had read “Thirtieth Year of Publica- 
tion,” was revised to read “Thirty-first Year of Publication.” 
Since so many of you take THE New LEAper’s arrival each 
week for granted, it is not surprising that our thirtieth year 
bowed out without much fanfare—happily, more people 
would raise an inquisitive eyebrow if the magazine suddenly 
failed to appear. Nevertheless, we feel the occasion deserves 
to be marked by some special events, and we’ve been plan- 
ning several affairs that our readers and supporters—who, 
after all, are responsible for our successive birthdays—can 
participate in. The details will be revealed shortly. 

While working on the prospective celebrations, too, we 
naturally paused to look over the last three decades and 
kind of take stock: Why has THe New Leaner been attract- 
ing an ever-increasing loyal following over the years? One 
answer is immediately obvious: Back in the days when it 
was unstylish to reveal the true nature of our Russian 
“friends,” THe New LEapeR consistently and vigorously 
pointed up the fact that a conflict between Communism 
and democracy was inevitable. For too long a time, we 
were merely a strong voice talking to a very small crowd, 
but, now that even our most shocking predictions have come 
true and almost everyone has finally decided to ride the 
anti-Communist bandwagon, things have changed. Those 
who doubted us before look at our pages with new-found 
respect, and internationally the magazine has become 
synonymous with alertness to each new switch in Com- 
munist strategy. 

Yet, it would be wrong to assume that this factor— 


he OW 





though it certainly is important enough to stand by itself—j 
the only one responsible for THE New Leapenr’s rise, Oy; 
social, economic and cultural pieces rank right alongside 
our political articles in reader interest, as recent reprints 
clearly show: 

The Washington Post and Times Herald picked up Keith 
Irvine’s illuminating historical study of witch-hunting jn 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England (“The Witch. 
Finder General,” THE New Leaver, August 2)... ., Dr 
Hu Shih’s first-hand report on conditions in Chiang Kaj. 
shek’s island bastion (“How Free Is Formosa?” Tur New 
Leaver, August 16), in addition to being widely quoted 
by the press and on the airwaves in this country (e.g., Chet 
Huntley, KABC, Los Angeles), found its way to the ed- 
torial page of one of Canada’s leading papers, the Montreal 
Gazette. . . . Two articles from our July 12 issue landed in 
foreign publications. “Big Business vs. Giant Corporations,” 
by T. K. Quinn, former Vice President of the General Elec. 
tric Company, was featured in the German newspaper Mit. 
telbayerische Zeitung. “Lessons of Guatemala,” by Daniel 
James, former New Leaver Managing Editor whose book, 
Red Design for the Americas, is soon to be issued by John 


Day, made the Spanish and English editions of Free Labour F 
World—published by the International Confederation of 


. . And the French BEIPI (Bulletin 


Free Trade Unions. . 


of the Association for International Political Information [7 


and Studies) ran David Shub’s critical analysis of Isaac 
Deutscher’s The Prophet Armed: Trotsky: 1879-192I 
(“Prophet of a False Cause,” THE New Leaper, May 3). 

In taking stock, we found that you prefer a diversified 
diet; as we chip away at our fourth decade, we'll do ou 
best to enlarge the bill-of-fare. 
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Amid nationwide mourning for the great postwar leader, 


the Government is wrestling with the Trieste issue 


and increasing its pressure on the Communists 


Italy After de Gasper! 


ROME 
HE DEATH of Alcide de Gasperi, 
Italy’s foremost postwar states- 
man, has left a gaping void in the 
Italian and European political scene. 
In his own country, the posthumous 
demonstrated how de 
Gasperi had come to personify the 
postwar democratic order for Italians 
no less than Mussolini had symbol- 
ized the Fascist era. 
De Gasperi was an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of symbol, lacking Mus- 
solini’s flamboyance and grandilo- 


tribute has 


quence. He was, by comparison, 
colorless in speech and personality. 
Yet, he won the general respect of his 
countrymen in a country accustomed 
to a heady dose of drama in its poli- 
tics. At the time of his death, even his 
enemies lauded the strength of char- 
acter and persistence which had 
raised the nation from defeat and 
humiliation to a position of respect 
and equality within the span of a few 
years, 

But de Gasperi’s ultimate place in 
history will be determined by the 
fact that, more than any other Italian 
leader or statesman, he was a citizen 
of the world, one of the chief pioneers 
of European unity. His end was has- 
tened by anxiety over the fate of the 
European Defense Community on the 
eve of the ill-starred Brussels confer- 
ence. He rightly regarded EDC as the 
first major step toward a time when 
European states would merge their 
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By Edmund Stevens 


political differences and sovereignties 
in a single federated state, and his 
greatest ambition was to be the first 
President of the United States of 
Europe. As President of the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg and of the 
European Iron and Steel Community, 


he was the logical candidate. 
De Gasperi’s last year was marked 





MRS. LUCE: TACT AND PERSISTENCE 


by disappointments, beginning with 
the June 1953 national elections, 
when, by denying him a majority, 
the electorate ungratefully turned its 
back on his policies. Thereafter, the 
Christian Democratic party, which is 
largely his handiwork, began to slip 
away from him. Last June, at the 


Naples party congress, his own fol- 
lowers revolted against his leadership 
and forced his virtual retirement to 
private life. 

But de Gasperi, for all his 73 years, 
was not resigned to a quiet old age. 
He had already spent far too much 
of his life in enforced retirement 
from politics; Fascism had forced 
him to seek sanctuary among the 
book stacks of the Vatican Library. 
Moreover, he was impelled by a sense 
of historic urgency, by the realization 
that the projects dearest to his heart 
were still far from fulfilment and, 
without his guidance, might fall by 
the wayside. 

Death foiled de Gasperi’s hopes of 
a political comeback. But, if his ex- 
ample serves to inspire other states- 
men with the urgency of European 
unity, he will not have died in vain. 

Meanwhile, through the summer 
doldrums, the long-heralded Trieste 
solution nears at a pace that recalls 
the old mathematics problem of the 
traveler who always progresses yet 
never reaches his destination. Back 
in May, a team of American and 
British negotiators, meeting in Lon- 
don with Yugoslav representatives, 
completed the basic terms of a Trieste 
settlement which the Western diplo- 
mats considered eminently fair to 
both sides. Yugoslavia, in effect, 
agreed to return Zone A of the Free 
Territory to Italy, as contemplated 
in the Anglo-American decision of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ITALY | conrmur 


October 8, 1953. The new agreement 
was far more viable and conducive 
to stability, since it not only covered 
the territorial question but settled a 





had forced the other to yield. Ac- 
tually, these exchanges tended to 
cancel each other out. 

However, the mere fact that the 


freedom of movement back and forth 
from Zone A. This would obviously 
place the Italians in a privileged po. 
sition as compared with their Croat 
























long list of tangential questions, such © Western mediators had reached a and Slovene neighbors, and Tito § ha 

as minority rights, trade relations satisfactory agreement with the Yugo- could hardly agree unless he were Bev 

and frontier demarcation. When the __ slavs did not insure its acceptance by _ prepared to alter the entire character be 

agreement is finally signed, it will the Italians. At this point, the issue of his one-party state. He has replied Bm 
stand as a monument to the tact and _ of prestige intervened. The Italians _that the Italian residents would en. 

perseverance of Clare Booth Luce, felt that it would be incompatible joy the very same rights and statu je of 

U.S. Ambassador to Rome, whose in- _ with their national dignity simply to _as other citizens of Yugoslavia, bu J * 
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diplomatic observers were predic: 
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be announced before the scheduled See 

signature of the Balkan Pact by the po 

Foreign Ministers of Yugoslavia the 

Greece and Turkey. And, when thi &P 

ceremony was postponed for sever beit 

weeks, the general explanation ws ‘0 

that failure to reach agreement — “4 

Trieste had caused the delay. Gor 

The advantages to Italy of wrap "Tl! 

ping up the Trieste agreement befor "ee 

the signing of the Balkan Pact wer flue 

obvious. The Yugoslavs were in i F 
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counter-proposals so long as the; Feb 

feared that Trieste would interfer ‘on 

with the Pact. Moreover, the prevai: for 

Re ee ere ee ing impression that Greece and Tu f life 
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standing. It was a blow to Italay 


Balkan stale & Giu 
best 


gan the wearisome round of haggling 
over trivia and non-essentials that is 
still going on. 

The Italians have seized upon the 
status of their fellow nationals in 
Zone B of the Free Territory, which 
remains under Yugoslavia. The agree- 
ment, as negotiated, provides guar- 
antees for Italian schools and other 
cultural institutions. But this, the 
Italians feel, is far from adequate. 
They have demanded that Italians 
in Zone B be accorded full freedom 
of the press and religion, as well as 


The problems that confronted the 
Western mediators in their dealings 
with the two disputants were largely 
emotional and psychological. The 
final agreement had to be framed so 
that both the Yugoslav and Italian 
Governments could present it at home 
as a diplomatic victory. This was a 
rather ticklish task for even the most 
skilled diplomatists, but the agree- 
ment which Thompson and his team- 
mates worked out filled the bill. The 
various minor territorial rectifica- 
tions enabled each side to claim it 


prestige when the 
eventually signed their pact witholl 
waiting for a Trieste settlement § But 
After this disappointment, Wester Chr 
diplomats continued to hope Tris ? 
could still be disposed of before tf lian 
Italian Parliament began its summ the 
recess. Deputies eager to be of “Ff the: 
their vacations were likely to be les ' part 
critical of the terms and reluctant") “et 
embark on a lengthy debate. But Ff Han 
the end of the first week in Augss—p ™" 
when the Chamber adjourned, there 
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yas still no agreement on Trieste. 
Should one be reached before Par- 
jiament reassembles next September 
15, Premier Mario Scelba might well 
have to call a special session. In that 
went, the Deputies would probably 
ie in a far less tractable frame of 
mind. 

Scelba has personally assured me 
of his desire to reach an agreement 
as soon as possible. His problem is 
choosing the proper moment to pre- 
ent it to the public and Parliament, 
ince the Communists and ultra-na- 
tionalists are ready to snatch at any 
pretext to inflame public opinion, 
vhich is highly volatile on the sub- 
ject of Trieste. At the same time, it 
ishard to escape the feeling that on 
Trieste as on EDC—and in the Ital- 
ian mind the two are closely linked— 
Scelba has flubbed several golden op- 
portunities through overcaution. For 
the time will never come when he can 
expect to tackle either issue without 
being challenged by the Opposition. 
Voices from within his own coalition 
camp have complained that. had the 


| Government given EDC higher pri- 
 ority, Italy could have ratified the 


treaty by now and thus favorably in- 
fluenced France. 

Politically, Scelba is in a far 
stronger position than he was last 
February when his makeshift coali- 
tion cabinet was born, a puny child 
for whom no one predicted a long 
life. Paradoxically, this very fragility 
has helped it survive, for the various 
coalition partners have, for once. 


boat. This is particularly true of the 
Social Democrats, whose leader, 
Giuseppe Saragat, has been on his 
best behavior for six whole months. 
But it also applies to the dominant 
Christian Democratic party. In the 
past, when they commanded a Par- 
liamentary majority by themselves, 
the Christian Democrats looked upon 
their minor allies, the secular Center 
parties, as expendable. Today. how- 
“ver, they could not control Par- 
lament without the votes of the 
minor parties and, hence. can no 


longer treat them as poor relations. 
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A considerable measure of real 
teamwork has been achieved among 
the coalition parties. A serious start 
has apparently been made toward im- 
plementing such long-promised meas- 
ures as tightening up the tax-collec- 
tion Premier Scelba has 
announced that a general land-reform 
bill will be drafted during the Par- 
liamentary recess for presentation 
this fall. 

At the same time, the Government 
has taken the first positive steps to 
divest the Communists of some of 


system. 


the privileges they usurped at the 
end of the war. The chief move has 
been directed toward repossessing 





MARIO SCELBA: POSITION STRONGER 


buildings which the Communists 
seized during the Liberation period. 
Mainly involved are the former 
“Case del Fascio” in small towns and 
villages, where the Fascist-party of- 
fices were housed. Quite often, the 
Casa del Fascio was the most impos- 
ing building on the main piazza. 
eclipsing the town hall. Private citi- 
zens with a complaint or a petition 
would go to the Casa, where a party 
functionary would receive them and, 
like as not, promise satisfaction. 
When the Communists seized the 
Case del Fascio, they transformed 
them into “Case del Popolo,” and the 
new management continued doing 
business in much the same fashion. 


This tradition gave the Communists 
a considerable legacy of popular sup- 
port. The party leaders have seemed 
quite perplexed and hesitant in meet- 
ing this challenge. In some localities. 
mass resistance has been tried, but 
this policy has been abandoned since, 
even in those areas where the Com- 
munists had a substantial majority, 
as in the small villages of Emilia, 
their own members failed to rally. 

Following the failure of direct ac- 
tion, the party has concentrated on 
legal means, seeking court injunc- 
tions and appealing each case to the 
Council of State, Italy’s highest 
tribunal. At the same time. so-called 
“Committees for the Defense of the 
Case del Popolo” have been set up 
in all towns and villages for the 
purpose of denouncing the “illegal- 
ity” of the Government’s action. But 
these moves have notably failed to 
arouse much interest or seriously im- 
pede the Government. So far, 150 
buildings have been repossessed. 

No move has yet been made to de- 
prive the Communists of printing 
plants and headquarters in the larger 
cities. In Rome, for example, they 
continue to operate the former print- 
ing plant of the Fascist Labor Front, 
where Unita and other Communist 
publications are printed on presses 
that legally belong to the state. Nor 
is any attempt contemplated to re- 
possess the former headquarters of 
the Fascist Labor Front, now the 
headquarters of the Communist-con- 
trolled CGIL trade-union center. 

Recently, the Christian Democratic 
Mayor of Florence, Giorgio La Pira, 
granted the Communists permission 
to take over the city’s largest public 
park for a week running to hold the 
“Festival of Unita.” a money-raising 
and propaganda pow-wow. The Flor- 
entine Liberal daily La Nazione pro- 
tested, but it has been a voice in the 
wilderness. All others, including the 
rest of the non-Communist press and 
the Government, have avoided the 
issue. The lesson that the fight against 
Communism cannot be won by half- 
measures has apparently yet to be 


learned. 
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While the new alliance is a step in the right direction, 


it is weakened by Yugoslavia's lack of freedom 


HOW STRONG IS 
THE BALKAN PACT? 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


HE recently-concluded Balkan 

Pact, linking Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia in a military alliance, is 
a gain for the free world. Neverthe- 
less, several features of the new align- 
ment are such as to arouse serious 
misgivings. 

To. begin with, the treaty shares 
the principal weakness of its prede- 
cessor. the old prewar Balkan Pact. 
The latter, a four-power alliance 
which included Rumania, provided 
for joint action if any of the signa- 
tories, was attacked by either Bul- 
garia or Albania. However, the treaty 
did not become operative in the event 
of aggression by Germany or Italy, 
the region’s major potential iggres- 
sors. As a result, it offered no pro- 
tection whatever. Yugoslavia and 
Turkey stood by in 1940 when. the 
Italians. invaded Greece (Rumania 
was already under a pro-Axis re- 
gime), and the Turks did nothing 
the following year when Yugoslavia’s 
turn came to be attacked. 

Similarly, the new pact provides 
for.common action in the event of 
aggression by Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary or Albania. It does not take 
effect, however, if the Soviet Army 
should invade the Balkans. or .if 
Greece and Turkey are required to 
defend one of their NATO partners 
against Soviet attack. Thus, .Yugo- 
slavia has every opportunity to re- 





Bocpsan RapitTsa, at present Profes- 
sor of European History at Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, was formerly Mar- 
shal Tito’s Washington press chief. 


main neutral in case of a major Bal- 
kan conflagration or even, if the tide 
should turn against the West, to re- 
join her former Soviet ally. 
Another adverse feature of the new 
pact is that its signing did not await 
settlement of the vexing nine-year- 
old Trieste problem. With the alli- 
ance completed and his position 
made more secure, Tito will no long- 
er be under any compulsion to com- 
promise with Italy on Trieste. At the 
same time, future Italo- Yugoslav ten- 
sion over this issue will inevitably 
cause some degree of friction be- 
tween Yugoslavia’s new Balkan allies, 
Greece and Turkey, and their NATO 


partner, Italy. This will both serve 


the Soviet aim of disrupting NATO 
solidarity and advance one of the 
major goals of Yugoslav foreign pol. 
icy: that of keeping Italy out of the 
Balkans. Had Greece and Turkey de. 
layed conclusion of the Balkan Pact 
until the Trieste dispute was laid to 
rest, it would have meant the com. 
plete triumph of Western strategy in 
the Balkan-Mediterranean area. As it 
is, a grave blunder has been com. 
mitted. 


The new treaty has also left an. 
other open sore unhealed in South. 
eastern Europe. Soviet-controlled Al- 
bania, isolated from the Soviet bloc 
since Tito’s defection and torn by in- 
ternal unrest, is ripe for liberation; 
under the present regime, it con- 
stitutes a Kremlin foothold in the 
western Balkans and a dagger point- 
ed at Italy. Yet, the Balkan Pact ap. 
parently presupposes maintenance of 
the status quo—clearly out of defer- 
ence to Tito, who fears the conta 
gious effects that restoration of de 
mocracy to Albania might have on 
his own regime. 

Indeed, the Yugoslav dictator prob- 
ably feels that he has a strong poten- 
tial stake in his tiny neighbor. Thov- 
sands of Albanian Communists and 
Army officers attended Yugoslav po: 
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litical and military schools between 
the end of World War II and the 
Tito-Stalin break, and many of these. 
including some important members 
of the Tirana Government, are be- 
lieved to be still sympathetic to Bel- 
srade despite the massive purges or- 
dered by Moscow. As an additional 
tump for possible future use, Tito 
has formed an “Albanian National 
Committee” made up of Communist 
and non-Communist Albanian exiles 
and has recruited a small armed unit 
among the 700,000 Albanians living 
in Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslavs have also been 
carrying. on other activities which 
suggest that. even as he assumes the 
obligations of the Balkan Pact, Tito 
is continuing to pursue his own po- 
litical aims in defiance of his new 
allies. Last year, at a time when ne- 
gotiations for an alliance were al- 
ready well advanced, the official 
Yugoslav news agency Jugopress dis- 
tributed a series of articles to the 
Athens press. Originally published in 
a Macedonian Communist irredentist 
organ, the articles demanded better 


| treatment for the ethnic Slav popula- 


tion in Greece and accused Greek 
King Paul of having “‘sold the Greek 
people to the aggressive American 


imperialists” on his recent trip to 


the United States. (The Greeks point- 


ed out, following this incident, that 
there no longer is a Slav population 
innorthern Greece, so that the Yugo- 
avs were raising a purely manufac- 
tured issue.) Not long ago, Greek 
opinion was shocked to learn that a 
Yugoslav citizen, one George Katrad- 
jefl, had been. sentenced to death by 
the Greek supreme military court for 
stealing military secrets on an official 
mission for Tito. 

There are many reasons why we 
should welcome the signing of the 
Balkan Pact..-Thanks to American 
id, the Greek Army is today the 


finest that country has ever possessed. 
It has 15 well-trained divisions, and 
morale is excellent. The Turkish 
Army, 25 divisions strong and out- 
fitted with American motorized equip- 
ment, has proved its prowess on the 
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Korean battlefield. The fighting spirit 
of an old warrior nation has united 
with Turkey’s traditional anti-Rus- 
sianism to produce a redoubtable ally 
for the West. 

Moreover, the political impact of 
the new treaty should not be under- 
estimated. The desire of three Balkan 
nations, in a time of great interna- 
tional stress, to assert their independ- 
ence and make common cause is to 
be heartily applauded. This new unity 
in the southern and western Balkans 
makes it possible for the West to 
launch an effective propaganda drive 


to undermine Kremlin control in Bul- 
garia, Albania, Hungary and Ruma- 





TITO: 


nia: We can now win the confidence 
of the Balkan peoples by champion- 
ing the common interests of the 
Peninsula against the Soviet policy 
of dividing its nations and using 
them as pawns in the cold war. 

But there is one essential pre- 
requisite to effective functioning of 
the Balkan Pact: The two democratic 
members, Greece and Turkey, must 
make every effort to win for the 
people of Yugoslavia the same free- 
dom that they themselves enjoy. The 
Balkan Assembly envisaged in the 
Pact should include non-Communist 
as well as Communist representatives 
of Yugoslavia. And all possible pres- 
sure should be brought on Tito to 


modify the totalitarian features of his 
regime, liquidate the remaining pro- 
Soviet elements in the Party and Gov- 
ernment, and restore to good stand- 
ing those men like Milovan Dijilas 
who have sought to break out of the 
rigid mold of Leninism. 

Unless these things are done, the 
Yugoslav people will feel that the Bal- 
kan Pact is not their alliance but 
merely another shrewd maneuver of 
their Communist rulers. And, so long 
as that is true, it will not be pos- 
sible to count on effective aid from 
the Yugoslav Army, whose command- 
ers must today stand alert on two 
fronts: against a possible foreign 
aggressor and against the Yugoslav 
people. The prewar Yugoslav Army 
collapsed in the face of Axis aggres- 
sion because the people were not be- 
hind it, and history can easily repeat 
itself. 

So long as Yugoslavia is ruled by 
a Communist dictatorship, the West 
should concentrate most of its power 
in Greece and Turkey. There is little 
point in handing large quantities of 
U.S. military equipment to men who, 
despite the break with Moscow, still 
regard the capitalist world as the 
main enemy and might easily turn 
their weapons against Italy or Greece. 
What we should do is insist on setting 
up NATO bases in Yugoslavia just 
as in Greece and Turkey. In that 
way, we will be able to keep an eye 
on Tito and, at the same time, reas- 
sure the Yugoslav people that we are 
their ally, not that of their rulers. 

The presence of Communist Yugo- 
slavia is the Achilles Heel of the Bal- 
kan alliance; it also introduces a 
Trojan Horse into the NATO. struc- 
ture, to which Yugoslavia’s two Bal- 
kan partners belong. The Balkan Pact 
must be more than merely a defen- 
sive alliance against the chief center 
of aggressive Communist power, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. It 
must also provide the framework for 
a future United States of the Bal- 
kans, in which the peoples of the 
region will live together in peace, 
liberated from every form of Com- 
munist and other tyranny. 
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N MY RECENT report on the Army- 

McCarthy conflict, I mentioned 
meeting two charming young ladies 
from Minneapolis who had _hur- 
riedly flown down to the hearings be- 
cause they thought their hero, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, was 
not being fairly treated by the un- 
sympathetic East. They felt that he 
needed support, and they came pre- 
pared to give it with hands, lungs 
and letters to the press. 

You would have said in advance 
that we had small grounds for friend- 
ship, but you would have been wrong. 
From the start, we had wonderful 
times, eager conversation, tumultu- 
ous give-and-take. They really wanted 
to know what I thought, how it was 
that a man could be opposed to their 
shining hero. And I was bent on dis- 
covering how two bright gals could 
join the procession behind a man 
like McCarthy. 

Naturally, this cheerful process of 
give-and-take has not been allowed 
to lapse. The young ladies read THE 
New LEADER, and now and then an 
exchange of letters keeps our discus- 
sion alive. This brings me at last to 
my point, which is a question con- 
tained in a letter that arrived this 
morning. After referring in a rather 
derogatory manner to some of our 
contributors, my correspondent says: 
“IT do enjoy your articles, and I feel 
so fair reading both sides. The 
Catholic Tablet arrives the same day 
as THE New Leaper. | am afraid 
that it more eloquently expresses my 
convictions, and I can understand it 
so much better. In THE New LEADER, 
I read and re-read sentences and then 
decide it’s all over my Irish head! 


By William E. Bohn 


‘What Do Liberals 
Really Want?’ 


What I want to know is: What kind 
of world do the liberals really want?” 

Here is a challenge. I feel that, if 
this Irish girl and I had the time and 
patience and could find the right 
words, we would discover that we 
believe practically the same things. 
Generally, people don’t try to express 
themselves clearly, and they don’t 
listen carefully. So each remains 
stuck in his sect—and that is one of 
the things that is wrong with the 
world. I am going to spend the rest 
of this page trying to break through 
the wall by telling what we liberals 
“really want.” 

I might begin by saying that we 
want for the people of this country— 
and of all countries, for that matter 
—enough good food, good shelter 
and clothing. But that would be 
starting at the wrong end. What we 
are after is a good life for everyone, 
and the things which make up a good 
life cannot be handed to people— 
they must be won by thought and 
work. To begin with, however, the 
people must have freedom. Solomon 
is credited with saying that “wisdom 
is the principal thing.” He may not 
have been far off the mark. But if 
they are to be effective, the people 
who have achieved wisdom must have 
freedom to think, to learn, to speak, 
to organize, to operate. 

We have had a fine row of prophets 
in this country: Franklin, Madison, 
Jefferson, Lincoln. It would be pos- 
sible to make a wonderful Old Tes- 
tament out of their sayings. These 
men had a very clear picture of the 
world both as it was and as they 
wanted it to be. Much of their wis- 
dom has been interpreted and con- 





densed in our Constitution. The basis 
of their thinking was the idea that, if 
people are free and have access to 
knowledge, they will gradually build 
a world closer to their hearts’ desire, 

We are constantly being told how 
many people are hungry or il- 
clothed or ill-housed. These are ter. 
rible facts that shame us. but we 
should constantly recall that freedom 
is the basis of a progressive civiliza- 
tion—more basic than a full belly or 
a warm body. If we Americans are 
to go on as we have in the past, 
producing more and better goods, 
distributing them more and more 
equitably, encouraging learning and 
the arts, improving our country and 
having fun living together in it, the 
main thing is to keep it free in all 
the areas of work and play. 

In the schools, we must remain 
free to learn and teach. In the 
churches, the worship must be that 
which satisfies the individual. News. 
papers, radio, television and all other 
media of communication must be so 
sonducted that the whole populace 
will have access to accurate informa- 
tion. In industry, we must do our 
best to keep ourselves free from 
cartels and every other coercive form 
of organization: workers, managers 
and investors must be able to operate 
wherever and however they can get 
the best results. In politics, there 
must be open and enlightened discus- 
sion so that the best men can get to 
the top and, having reached there, 
be free to legislate and administer 
for the public good. What we have in 
mind is no set form like that of the 
Communists or that pictured by the 
philosophers of the Middle Ages. We 
picture, rather, a constantly improv- 
ing setup going forward under the 
drive of its citizens. 

To this I wish to add two remarks. 
It is because Senator McCarthy al 
ways seems to be pointed toward 4 
coercive world rather than a free 
one that I am opposed to him. I am 
envious of the Catholic Tablet be 
cause my correspondent can under 
stand it better than she can THE NEW 
LEADER. 
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WORK—I 





NOTES ON 


The 


Organization of Work 


By Daniel Bell 


“Anything that obscures the fundamentally moral 
nature of the social problem is harmful, no matter 
whether it proceeds from the side of physical or psy- 
chological theory. Any doctrine that eliminates or even 
obscures the function of choice of values and [the] 
enlistment of desire and emotions in behalf of those 
chosen weakens personal responsibility for judgment 
and for action.” —John Dewey 


Fy ABOUT TWENTY YEARS of his industrious life, 
Jeremy Bentham devoted much of his energy to the 
elaboration in minutest detail of the plans for a perfectly 
eficient prison. This was the famous panopticon, a circu- 
lar building so intricately constructed “that every convict 
would pass his life in perpetual solitude, while remaining 
perpetually under the surveillance of a warder posted at 
the center.” Bentham got the idea of the panopticon from 
his ingenious brother, Sir Samuel Bentham, a naval 
architect, who, while employed by Catherine the Great, 
had designed a factory along panoptical lines for the pur- 
pose of getting more and better work out of the indus- 
trialized muzhiks. 

For years, Bentham sought money from Parliament 
to build a “five-storied” panopticon, one half of which 
would be a prison, the other half a factory. (In 1813, he 
finally received £23,000 from Parliament as compensa- 
tion for money he had expended in his efforts to con- 
struct a model.) The panopticon, said Bentham, was a 
“mill for grinding rogues honest and idle men industri- 
ous.” Once in use, it would cure the poor of laziness and 
end the vice of the slum-dwellers; in so doing, it would 
solve the dilemma of Poor Law relief, the maintenance 
of which, Bentham argued. only increased misery by sub- 
sidizing the poor. 

This identification of factory and prison was, perhaps, 
quite natural for Bentham. Both were united in his mind 


en 





DaniEL Bett, labor editor of Fortune, is a lecturer in 
sociology at Columbia University. This article is the 
first of three which, together with other material, will 
appear in Harper’s forthcoming volume, Manpower in the 
United States. Portions of this manuscript have also ap- 
peared in Encounter, London politico-cultural monthly. 
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by the utilitarian conceptions of tidiness and efficiency. 
The root of utilitarianism is a passion for order and the 
elaboration of a calculus of incentives which, if adminis- 
tered to exact measure, would stimulate the individual 
to the correct degree of rectitude and work. And the 
modern factory, too, is fundamentally a place of order. 
Stimulus and response, the rhythm of work, derive from 
a mechanically imposed sense of time and space, admin- 
istered from without. No wonder Aldous Huxley can 
assert: “Today, every efficient office, every up-to-date fac- 
tory is a panoptical prison in which the worker suffers 
...from the consciousness of being inside a machine.” 

The indictment, damning if true, makes its gravest 
charge in the U.S. Contemporary America is the machine 
civilization par excellence. The image of tens of thousands 
of workers streaming from the sprawling factories marks 
indelibly the picture of industrial America, just as the 
fringed buckskin and rifle marked the nineteenth-century 
frontier, or the periwig and lace marked Colonial Vir- 
ginia. The majority of Americans may not work in the 
factories, as the majority never were on the frontier or 
in the Georgian homes, but the distinctive ethos of the 
time lies in these archetypes. What, then, is the nature 
of work in the life of the contemporary American? 

Most discussions of the worker today deal with his 
attitudes, his ambitions, his anomie. His position in the 
hierarchy, his group affiliations, formal and informal, 
his mobility are scrutinized in minute detail. But the 
technology is taken as given. Yet, it is technology that 
shapes the process of work. It is with those technological 
assumptions—and the fact that they are unquestioned— 
that one must start. 

In the manner in which it organizes work, the contem- 
porary enterprise sets up three peculiar techno-logics: 
(1) the logic of size as a function of market costs, (2) 
the logic of functional efficiency, and (3) the logic of 
hierarchy. Each imposes a set of constraints on the 
worker with which he is forced to wrestle every day. 

For the man who works an 8-to-5 day, the morning 
often begins long before the time he is to be at work. 
After a hasty wash and a quick breakfast, he is off in his 
car or on the trolley, bus or subway. Often he may have 
to travel 25 to 30 miles. or spend an hour or more in get- 


CONTINUED ON NEKT PACE 
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LIKE THE FRINGED BUCKSKIN, LIKE THE PERIWIG AND LACE, THIS IS THE ARCHETYPE OF AN AMERICAN ERA 


ting to the plant. (There seems to be a law. as Bertrand 
Russell has noted, that improvements in locomotion do 
not cut down travel time but merely increase the area 
over which people are compelled to travel.) 

Although this is the most obvious fact about modern 
work, few writers have concerned themselves with it or 
with the underlying assumption that large masses of 
human labor should be brought to a common place of 
work. The engineer believes that concentration is tech- 
nologically efficient: Under one roof there can be brought 
together the source of power, the raw materials. the parts 
and assembly. So we find such huge megaliths as the 
sprawling shed at Willow Run covering an area two- 
thirds of a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. or 
such roofed-over mile-long pavements as the Boeing 
plant at Wichita, Kansas. 

Much of this thinking about the advantages of size was 
conditioned by the early problems posed by the limited 
amount of power available in the use of steam. For this 
reason, the engineer tended to crowd as many productive 
units as possible on the same shaft or within the range 
of steam pressure through pipes limited enough to avoid 
excessive condensation losses. This concentration to 
achieve maximum utility led, too, to the bunching of 
workers in the layout of work, since the driving of indi- 
vidual machines made it necessary to spot machines along 
a straight-line shafting without consideration of other 
problems of work flow. 

The introduction of electric power and electric motors 
allowed a new flexibility; and, within the plant, newer 
work-flow designs avoid the antiquated straight-line 
shafts and aisles of the old factory lay-outs. Yet. the size 
of the factory remains inflexible. But the question can be 
posed: Which is cheaper to transport: living men twice 
daily, or materials and mechanical parts twice a week? 
As Percival and Paul Goodman have so provocatively put 


it in their book Communitas: “If the plant were scattered, 
the workers could live near their jobs, and it would be 
processed materials that would have to be brought to 
several places for manufacture and the parts that would 
have to be collected for assembly. ... Which transport is 
easier to schedule so there is no delay or interruption? 
The time of life of a piece of metal is not consumed while 
it waits for its truck; a piece of metal does not mind 
being compressed like a sardine.” 

What the Goodmans propose is production in “bits 
and pieces” rather than integrated assembly, but the 
question is rarely considered, for few industries pay 
directly for travel time. Calculations in terms of market 
costs do not force the enterprise to take into account the 
chief social expenses in large-scale production—the labor 
time in going to and from work, plus the costs of roads 
and other accesses to the factory site. which are charged 
to the enterprise only in part.’ 

In his travel to and from work, the second consider 
tion is that the worker is chained by time. Thousands of 
workers have to be in the same place at the same time. 
The very rhythms and motions of work must respond to 
the norms of time. Time rules the work economy. After 
consulting Gulliver on the functions of his watch, the 
Lilliputians came to the belief that it was his God. 

One of the prophets of modern work was Frederick W. 
Taylor (1856-1915), and the stop-watch was his Bible. 
The logic of efficiency as a mode of life is due. if any 
such social upheaval can ever be attributed to one man, 
to him. With scientific management as enunciated by 
Taylor, and with the assembly line as refined by Henry 
Ford, we pass far beyond the old rough computations 


1 As a result of market pressure, a measure of work decentralization is taking 
place. Because it is cheaper to assemble cars in California or Texas rather than 
ship fully assembled ones from Detroit, auto companies increasingly are usiné 
Detroit to make parts while final assemblies are made at mew and far-flung 
terminal points. 
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of the division of labor; we go into the division of time 
itself, 

The significance of Taylorism lies in its attempt to 
enact a social physics. Once work was scientifically plot- 
ted, Taylor felt, there could be no disputes about how 
hard one should work or the pay one should receive for 
labor. “As reasonably might we insist on bargaining 
about the time and place of the rising and setting sun.” 
he once said. For a managerial class which at the turn 
of the century had seen the erosion of its old justification 
of natural rights, the science of administration per se pro- 
vided a new foundation for its moral authority. And the 
managers were quick to claim it. 

Scientific management in essence is simply the sys- 
tematic analysis and breakdown of work into the smallest 
mechanical component and the rearrangement of these 
elements into the most efficient combination. Taylor 
achieved fame in 1899, when he took a Dutchman named 
Schmidt and taught him to shovel 47 tons instead of 1214 
tons of pig iron a day. Every detail of the man’s job was 
specified: the size of the shovel, the bite into the pile, the 
weight of the scoop, the distance to walk, the arc of the 
swing, and the rest periods that Schmidt should take. By 


| systematically varying each factor. Taylor got the opti- 


mum amount of barrow load. By exact calculation, he 
got the correct response. But Taylor knew, too, what such 


' a mechanical regimen would do to a man—or, rather, 


what sort of man could fit into this straitjacket. “One of 
the very first requirements for a man who is fit to handle 


| pig iron as a regular occupation,” he wrote, “is that he 
» shall be so stupid and so phlegmatic that he more nearly 
} teembles an ox than any other type. 


22 


The logic of Taylorism was obvious: Each man’s work 


| could be measured by itself; the time in which an opera- 


tion could be performed could “without bargaining” be 


, established as an impersonal “standard time”: pay could 


then be computed on the basis of the amount of work 
done and the time taken to do it. 

In the modern economy, shading of time is so impor- 
lant—as Benjamin Franklin, Max Weber’s prototype of 
the ethical protestant, once remarked, “time is money” — 
that a large company like General Motors contracts with 
its workers on a six-minute basis. For purposes of payroll 
calculation, General Motors divides the hour into ten six- 
minute periods, and, except for the daily three-hour call- 
m pay, the GM worker is paid by the number of tenths 
of an hour he works. 

While Taylor analyzed the relations of work and its 
Component time, another engineer, Frank Gilbreth (1868- 
1924), carried the process one step further. He detached 

uman movement from its bearer and made of it an 


> a was not the first to understand such requirements. 150 years hefore, 

seater ge was voiced. Said Adam Smith: “The understanding of the 

=i a ad men is necessarily formed by their ordinary employments. The 

Citation “4 ve is spent in performing a few simple operations . . . has no 

Wanmea o_ exert his understanding. . .. He generally becomes as stupid and 
a8 it is possible for a human creature to become.” 
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abstract visualization. Not only could the pattern of 
machine work be broken down into elements, but motion, 
too, could be “functionalized,” and the naturally rhyth- 
mical or haphazard jerky work movements of arms and 
legs could be ordered into a “one best way” of usage.* 

Gilbreth isolated eighteen essential patterns of kinetic 
units or motions, which he modestly called “therbligs” 
(or Gilbreth spelled backwards) ; and, from the analysis 
of the therblig combination, Gilbreth came to his prin- 
ciples of “motion economy.” For example: Two hands 
should begin and complete their therbligs at the same 
time; two hands should not be idle at the same instant 
except during rest periods; motions of the arms should 
be in opposite and symmetrical directions, etc. The 
“penalty” for violating these rules is waste. 

There was one further step in the inexorable logic of 
rationalization. Where Taylor systematized operations 
and Gilbreth sought to reduce waste motion, Charles 
Bedeaux sought to combine these into a unit measure- 
ment of human power, called a “B,” which would cor- 
respond to the “dyn,” or the unit of mechanical power in 
physics. So defined, “a B is a fraction of a minute of 
work plus a fraction of a minute of rest always aggregat- 
ing unity but varying in proportion according to the 
nature of the strain.” Using this detailed calculus. 
Bedeaux formulated a complicated but mathematically 
neat system of wage payments which took into account 
not only the work done but the varying reactions of non- 
work or rest required in different operations, and in- 
creased or decreased payments correspondingly. At its 
height, the Bedeaux system was used by 720 corporations. 
employing 675,000 workers. The charges against Bedeaux 
of collaboration with Vichy during World War Il, 
plus the bitter hostility of the unions to this method of 
mechanical wage calculations, brought the system into 
disuse. 

Throughout U.S. industry today, the lives of millions 
of persons are ordered by production standards which 
most managers feel are as unarguable as the “time and 
place of the rising and setting sun.”* The old Puritan 
morality of Captain John Smith, according to which he 
who will not work will not eat, becomes translated into 
the engineering morality of “he who will not work a 
‘fair day’ shall not receive ‘fair pay.’ ” 

But what does it mean concretely, the establishment of 
a “fair day’s work”? The basic wage contract between 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


3The relation between the mode of visualization by the engineer and the 
forms of expression of modern art have been compared vividly by S. Gideon 
(in Mechanizati Takes C d), Just as Gilbreth’s cyclographs—a worker's 
movements traced on a photographic plate—caught the abstract curves of motion 
divorced from the human mover, so Klee’s caressing arcs and Kandinsky's 
volatile color-bursts detached themselves from recognizable objects and became 
pure abstract visualization. 

4 One might point out the singular psychological fact that Taylor, like all 
industrial engineers, envisaged “‘time’™’ only in its impersonal “‘metric’’ measure- 
ments. But philosophers, novelists and ordinary people know time, too, as 
“‘duree,”’ or psychological time, which encompasses varying senses of time: as 
the dull moments and the swift moments, the bleak moments and the bliss 
moments, the sense of time prolonged and of time eclipsed, of time recalled and 
time anticipated—in short, time not as a function of space, but as a function 
of subjective experience. 
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U.S. Steel and the CIO Steel Workers can be taken as 
an example. The contract, first negotiated on May 8. 
1946, defines a “fair day’s work” as “that amount of 
work that can be produced by a qualified employe when 
working at a normal pace. . . . a normal pace is equivalent 
to a man walking, without load, on smooth, level ground 
at a rate of three miles per hour.” 

This visceratonic definition then becomes a “bench- 
mark” or gauge to define the degree of exertion of jobs 
in other varied operations. Thus, classes of jobs are de- 
fined, and the conditions of pace and effort stipulated.® 

In the wage-rationalization program of U.S. Steel, com- 
pleted only in 1947, descriptions of 1,150 benchmark 
jobs, within 152 representative occupations, were worked 
out with similar exactitude. In all, 75,000 workers are 
covered by such specifications. 

In the 39 years since the death of Taylor, the search 
for magical industry has _ intensified. 
Throughout American industry, one can find a dozen 


harmony in 


performance-rating systems, performance-rating films. 
volumes of “standard data” on specific jobs and other 
efforts to create “objective,” comprehensive yet simpli- 
fied measuring rods of work. Almost compulsively, like 
the theologian reaching for the perfect metaphysical sys- 
tem to encompass all thought, the engineer reaches out 
for a simple, comprehensive system to encompass all 
time and motion, from the correct strokes of the janitor 
sweeping the floor to the typist drumming rhythmically 
on the electric keyboard of the typewriter. In each in- 
stance, the effort is to take the fundamental atoms and. in 
alchemic fashion, recombine them into almost infinite 
variations which can yet be encompassed within the two 
dimensions of a single card. That this is no stretch of a 
literary metaphor can be seen from the latest attempt at 
such a system, “methods-time measurement.” It is a con- 
cise catalogue of defined work motions (e.g., reach, move, 
turn, grasp, position, disengage) and a scale of predeter- 
mined time values for each, all boiled down on one handy 
card. With it, say the authors, a standard performance 
time may be established for every job in industry. (See 
“Timing a Fair Day’s Work,” Fortune, October 1949.) 

The fragmentation of work, while atomizing the 
worker, has also created a dependency and a hierarchy 
in work, for inherent in the division of labor is what 


5 For example: 
Shoveling sand 
Material: River sand, moisture 5.5 
100-116 pounds. 
Equipment: Materials handling box (steel) effective height above floor 
2” shovel—No, 2 furnace. 
Working conditions: Under roof; smooth concrete floor; all other conditions 
normal. 
Productive rate: For shoveling sand from pile to box—average weight sand 
on shovel —15 lbs; 12.5 shovelfuls per minute. 


per cent approx.; weight per cu. ft. 


Packaging staples 

Material: 34 x 14 gauge staples; 1 pound per cardboard box. 

Equipment: 3-pound-capacity metal scoop, platform scale; assembled card- 
board boxes with one end open for filling; metal-covered work- 
ing surface. 

Working conditions: Inside, seated. 

Productive rate: Filling scoop from pile of staples in tray, pouring one 
pound into tray on scale, picking up tray und pouring into 
cardboard box, closing flaps on box, placing aside approxi- 
mately 24”—5.9 boxes a minute. 


Marx called “the iron law of proportionality.” Thus, jn 
the manufacturing process the relations between num. 
bers of workers are ordered by the requirements of the 
differential technological complexities. Marx cited an 
example in type manufacture: One founder could cag 
2,000 units of type an hour, the breaker break up 4,00 
and the polisher finish 8,000 in the same time; thus, to 
keep one polisher busy the enterprise needed two break. 
ers and four founders, and units were hired or dis. 
charged, therefore, in multiples of seven. 

Successively, in many other operations, notably an 
assembly line, similar inflexible ratios become estab. 
lished, and the expansion and contraction of work js 
defined by the multiples of that ratio. But such depend. 
ency presupposes coordination, and with increasing 
atomization the greater complexity of coordination, and 
with that the multiplication of hierarchies. 

The logic of hierarchy, the third of the logics created 
by modern industry, is thus not merely the sociological 
fact of increased supervision which every complex enter. 
prise demands, but is a peculiarly technological impers- 
tive. In a simple division of labor, for example, the 
worker has a large measure of control over his ow 
working conditions, i.e., cleaning and repairing ms 
chines (the set-up and make-ready), obtaining his own 
materials, etc. Under a complex division of labor, thes 
pass out of his control and he must rely on management 
to see that they are properly attended. 

This dependence extends along the entire process of 
production. As a result, modern industry has had to 
devise an entire new superstructure which organizes and 
directs production. This superstructure draws in all pos 
sible brain-work from the shop; everything is centered 
in the planning and schedule and design departments. 
And in this new hierarchization stands the technical 
employe, a figure known neither to the handicrafters not 
to industry in its infancy. With the increasing growth of 
large factories and the development of automatic proc 


esses, the engineer, the technician and the “semi-skilled 


engineer” assume an increasingly important role. Below 
them stands the worker, linked in an exact chain of com 
mand, yet detached from production as a whole. 

These three logics of size, time and hierarchy cov 
verge in that great achievement of industrial technology. 
the assembly line:* The long parallel lines require huge 
shed space; the detailed breakdown of work imposes $ 
set of mechanically paced specified motions; the degre 
of cooperation dictated by a technical specialization and 
coordination of scheduling creates new social grouping 
as a function of the physical lay-out. 


®It is quite remarkable how recent is the assembly line both in its operation 
and as a linguistic term, Although Oliver Evans developed a continuous i 
duction line for milling grain in 1800, and the packinghouse industry in the nor 
had adopted the use of overhead conveyors for the processing of slaughle 3 
animals, the assembly line, as a modern achievement, owes its success larg’ 
to Henry Ford and the establishment of the auto line at Highland Park in 1916. 
Yet, only in 1933 did the Oxford English Dictionary legitimize the term ¥ 
its supplement added the contemporary meaning of the word. 
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Mlanta: Joseph R. Fiszman. Boston: Courtney R. Sheldon. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks. 


Minneapolis: Sam Romer. New Orleans: Stephen Ryan. Richmond: Lawrence King. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. San Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. 


‘For America Gains Momentum 


\ppor AMERICA, the new ultra- 

I acvative, isolationist group 
formed in Chicago last May [see 
“for America—An ADA for the 
GOP Right,” by Albert N. Votaw, 
Tat New LEADER, June 14], is grad- 
wally expanding its operations with 
an eye fixed on the 1956 elections. 

For America is a lineal descendant 
of the old America First Committee 
and its postwar successor, American 
Action. Born in Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick’s Tribune Tower, it 
boasts most of the big names of 
American isolationist super-national- 
im. General Robert E. Wood, who 
headed America First, is co-chairman 
(with Clarence E. Manion, former 
Dean of Notre Dame Law School) ; 
while the Organizing Committee in- 
dudes former Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler and former Congressman 
Hamilton Fish. 

In its incorporation papers, filed 
in Springfield last June 1, For Amer- 
ica listed the foilowing as Directors, 
in addition to Wood and Manion: 
Orville Taylor, former President of 
the Chicago Board of Education and 
currently a member of the Illinois 
Toll Roads Commission; James F. 
Spoerri, Chairman of the Chicago 
Bar Association’s Committee on Cor- 
porate Law; and Frank C. Rathje, 
President of the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company. Both Spoerri 
and Taylor were formerly active in 
the Taft-for-President movement, and 
Taylor was Republican candidate for 
US. Senator from Illinois in 1936. 
The new organization summarized 
lls goals in a statement reléased on 
June 5: “to give the millions of Amer- 
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icans who are dissatisfied with inter- 
nationalism, interventionism, involve- 
ment in foreign wars, Socialism and 
Communism at home, and huge for- 
eign spending with its attendant con- 
fiscatory taxes on individual earn- 
ings, education in the issues and a 
voice of protest.” Probably the most 
significant point about this program 
is that it says absolutely nothing 
about the menace of Soviet imperial- 
ism. For America is ready to pour its 
energies into a drive against domes- 
tic “Socialism and Communism,” but 
its only response to expanding Com- 
munism abroad is to warn against 
“interventionism.” 

For America has not yet estab- 
lished open ties with Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (a fact reportedly re 
sponsible for McCarthyite John T. 
Flynn’s quiet withdrawal from active 
participation in its work). Never- 
theless, there is no doubt about its 
friendly feelings toward the Senator. 
On a recent visit to Chicago, Mc- 
Carthy is believed to have spent sev- 
eral hours with Frank Hughes, Chi- 
cago Tribune writer and For Amer- 
ica’s public-relations _—_ sparkplug. 
Those claiming to be in the know say 
that, if the GOP does not send Mc- 
Carthy into key states in this fall’s 
election campaign, For America will 
sponsor a speaking tour for him. 

For America is making a special 
effort to steer clear of racial and re- 
ligious hatemongers in order to avoid 
the bigotry charges hurled at the 
America First Committee and Amer- 
ican Action. It is quietly canvassing 
Jewish and Negro prospects, and has 
already landed a prominent Jewish 


businessman as well as Theodore K. 
Lawless, a Chicago physician and 
Negro community leader. However, 
Arthur Rubloff, a Chicago realtor 
who was named to the Executive Ad- 
visory Council on May 15 along with 
Lawless, resigned two days later. It 
is interesting to note that Gerald L. 
K. Smith has been quoted as en- 
dorsing For America, while avoiding 
open affiliation lest he “give them the 
stigma of anti-Semitism.” 

At present, For America is oper- 
ating from Room 710 at 208 South 
LaSalle Street, in the heart of Chi- 
cago’s financial district. There is 
apparently no lack of financial back- 
ing, for the new group is to move 
into its own suite of offices on the 
18th floor shortly; when it does, it 
will have several of the world’s 
largest steel companies as neighbors. 

On a recent visit to For America’s 
temporary headquarters, I noted a 
number of letters lying about which 
bore the signatures of influential 
American businessmen. These includ- 
ed a prominent wool-company execu- 
tive, one of whose associates, iron- 
ically, is high in national Democratic 
circles. “Ever since the June 5 an- 
nouncement,” I was told, “there have 
been thousands of inquiries. We have 
to prepare a list and then start as- 
sorting them by states. We'll have a 
larger staff soon, and we're opening 
New York and Washington offices.” 

Whether For America will reach a 
membership of 5 million, as predict- 
ed by Hamilton Fish, seems more 
than doubtful. But it is clear that a 
new rallying ground has been created 
for America’s ultra-Right. 





ALTERNATIVES TO THE H-BOMB 





Liberation from Within 


By Konrad Kellen 


[* CASES of disagreement, there are essentially two 
methods of having one’s way with one’s fellow men: 
coercion and persuasion. What is the real difference 
between the two? I think it is this: In coercion, a 
person is made to act in a certain way against his better 
judgment or inclinations. In persuasion, his very judg- 
ments and inclinations are changed, and consequently 
his course of action as well. The alternative to the H- 
bomb is effective international persuasion. 

Why do we build hydrogen bombs at the present 
time? We build them because we fear further inroads, 
by war or otherwise, on the part of the Communist 
world into what is left of the free world. The bombs, 
it is correctly reasoned, are a “deterrent.” a device of 
negative coercion, so to speak. And there is good reason 
to assume that the Communist leaders are deterred by 
our possession of the H-bomb. On the other hand, the 
enemy leaders are now also building H-bombs, in order 
to get around our negative coercion and to coerce us. 
Most people recognize that, to a large extent, they are 
coercing us already. They are forcing us to devote 
a huge portion of national resources, brains, manpower 
and money for military purposes, when they could 
be better used elsewhere. They are forcing our hand 
in many other ways. 

Obviously, there is no end to coercion except total 
victory or harmonizing of purposes. I think we can 
leave out the alternative of total victory, as the purpose 
of this symposium is to search for a way of solving 
present problems constructively and peacefully. Thus, 
there is no realistic alternative to the H-bomb except 





This is the thirteenth article in the series launched by 
Lewis Mumford in our June 28 issue. Other contributors 
thus far have included Hans Kohn, Norman Thomas, 
Denis Healey, Chester Bowles, Reinhold Niebuhr, William 
I. Nichols, Salvador de Madariaga, Eric Hoffer, James 
Burnham, Philip Rieff and Hans Thirring. Konrad 
Kellen has been engaged in international propaganda 
and information activities for almost ten years. At 
present, he is on the staff of Radio Free Europe. This 
article, of course, represents his personal views. 





a harmonizing of purposes between ourselves and those 
with whom we are now contesting. 

Does this mean appeasement of the Soviet rulers? 
It means the very opposite. For those with whom we 
are contesting are not just the leaders but the large 
state bodies under their control. Although many nil: 
lions behind the Iron Curtain may be reluctant to fol- 
low the Soviet leaders, they nevertheless provide the 
platform on which their leaders operate. We cannot 
reach harmony of purpose with those leaders, so we 
would like to see them overthrown. But, as we are not 
willing to attempt to change the Soviet leadership by 
force, we must persuade the people under their rule, 
with whom we can and must achieve harmony, to doit 
themselves. 

What needs to be done, then, is to induce such 
heterogeneous yet cohesive bodies as entire peoples to 
change their collective political personalities. Weé do 
not want to do that by intervention, as that would mean 
war. We cannot do it by coercion. All that is left, there 
fore, is persuasion. 

In order to try to persuade somebody to change his 
view, it is first necessary to take a good look at him and 
size him up. We will approach a child differently from 
a man, a hardened villain differently from a misguided 
fool. We have taken many looks at the “enemy” n® 
tions. But, curiously, most of us have never made up our 
minds as to what we really think they are like. 

On the one hand, we say that the men in the Kremlin 
rule the Soviet Empire with an iron hand, and that the 
people under their control are powerless to assert theit 
own inclinations. Yet, we consider such efforts as the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberation extremely valuable. because they demor 
strably reach the people. Why should we talk to the 
people, or take heart in their response, if we have such 
complete faith in Soviet repressive power? 

As far as the Soviet leaders are concerned, we at 
also of two minds. On the one hand, we are inclined 
to describe them as fanatics, and Communism as thei 
religion. On the other, we call them ice-cold cynics, 
out for power and domination only, believing nothing: 
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Qne day we mesmerize ourselves by staring at the 
“cracks in the Kremlin wall,” while the next we insist 
that only more and more H-bombs can save us. One 
ment we take solace from the fact that the Soviet 
military machine is shot through with disaffected ele- 
ments, incapable of maintaining efficient lines of com- 


- munication through the hostile satellites, and poorly 


equipped compared to our own; but the next moment 


Ewe speak of their 175 crack divisions in the West alone, 
their air armadas, their unlimited resources, their firm 
S control over a bloc of 800 million people. 


It is hard, of course, to deal with peoples effectively 


/ unless one has to some extent balanced one’s opinions 
about them. It is still more difficult to persuade them 
| and to harmonize one’s purposes with theirs. Therefore, 


an attempt to view the peoples on the other side of the 
fence a little more objectively must precede any further 
attempt at more successful persuasion. 

The overriding yet frequently forgotten fact about 
the people behind the Iron Curtain is that they are 
people like everybody else. There are, of course. cultural 
and traditional differences between various nations. But 
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and the roar of circus lions. | do not mean to imply 
that our propaganda services at present talk with such 
a synthetic voice. This may have been true ten years 
ago, but a lot has been learned in the meantime. In fact, 
[ am not talking about the propaganda services at all. 
I refer to the people in the free world, high and low, 
who must continue their efforts to find and strike a 
better chord that will evoke stronger and stronger 
responses behind the Iron Curtain. How can that be 
done? 

The first prerequisites of international persuasion are 
the same as those of interpersonal persuasion, namely 
honesty and frankness. The truth, it is generally recog- 
nized, is a powerful weapon, but we must be sure to 
define the truth in our own minds. For example: If 
by any chance we should make up our national mind 
that we are not going to send troops to free the people 
behind the Iron Curtain (and I don’t say that we have), 
we should tell them so. Here again, I don’t mean our 
propaganda services specifically, but the free world at 
large. Perhaps this would be a blow to the captive 
peoples, but, like any straightforward word, it may 
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ERLIN REVOLT: FREE WORLD MUST STRIKE A CHORD THAT WILL EVOKE STRONGER AND STRONGER RESPONSES 


be . “ . . 

; their “men of iron” are as vulnerable as all other “men 
é 4 ” . . . . 

© of iron.” Their opportunists, like other opportunists, 


usually do not like to go beyond a certain limit. Their 
idealists, like those of other times and places, have cer- 
lain strengths and weaknesses. Their slaves, like most 


| slaves, yearn to be free. 


If this is true (and all evidence reaching us from 


behind the Iron Curtain, no matter how contradictory 
| n other respects, confirms that it is), three simple 
facts emerge. The first is that the people behind the 
» tron Curtain do not like the life they are currently 
i forced to lead—they cannot fail to want a change. The 
| second is that, being human, they are susceptible to 


Feajaegy The third fact is that, like other people, 
p they 


'y will be most easily influenced by a simple human 
a calling for a simple human purpose, rather than 
Y a synthetic voice compounded of cloying sweetness 
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in the long run make the recipient appreciate the frank- 
ness, raise his self-esteem, set him thinking about his 
problems in new terms and help him to operate on a 
more realistic basis. 

Specifically, what should be the goal of our efforts at 
persuasion, if we are to bring the desires and actions of 
the captive peoples into eventual accord with our own? 
Essentially, we must persuade them of two things: first, 
that we have the intelligence, imagination and funda- 
mental decency to make new, constructive, democratic 
contributions to a post-Soviet world: second, that they 
can and must, mainly through their own efforts, change 
their form of government and find a way to deny all 
support to those who now govern them. This is asking 
a great deal, but the world is in great trouble and noth- 
ing short of a great effort on both sides promises any 
success. It is often argued that the people behind the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Iron Curtain would resent it if we intimated that they 
must themselves, sooner or later, withdraw the founda- 
tions of power from their present leaders. It can just 
as well be argued that they might gain in pride, deter- 
mination and even power if this were confidently ex- 
pected of them. 

What can persuasion, if successful, accomplish at best? 
Nothing less than a disintegration of the Soviet system 
and the erection of a political structure behind the 
present Iron Curtain with which we could live in har- 
mony and trust, for a common purpose, without H- 
bombs. Naturally, such a disintegration cannot in the 
least resemble an act like, say, the storming of the 
Bastille. Nobody will deny that modern weapons and 
modern communications permit a degree of control which 
makes the old-fashioned type of rebellion impossible. But 
just as the totalitarian state has invented new devices 
for its defense, it is, I think, also subject to new forms 
of corrosion. Just because the controls of the modern, 
totalitarian state go so much further than anything here- 
tofore, they are so much more intolerable and require 
so much more collective compliance. 

One thing is certain: No matter how efficient the 
weapons of tyrannical repression may be, they still re- 
quire people to operate them—people who are somehow 
persuaded that it is better to use them than not to use 
them. This human variable in the political equation is 
the Achilles Heel of the dictators. Conversely, it is our 
logical target. 

There is no alternative to the H-bomb except a change 
of attitude, of drive in the Soviet world. To this change, 
which may be nearer than we think, the West must 
be midwife as best it can, by talking at all times with 
sense and decency to the people caught in the totalitar- 
ian trap and leaving the rest to them. There is nothing 
really new about this. Over Radio Free Europe, for 
example, a campaign is now being conducted encourag- 
ing the people of Czechoslovakia to address ten demands 
to their government. The demands are simple and 
democratic in purpose and are of a kind with which 
everybody with a democratic orientation can be in 
accord. They do not even mention the H-bomb. And, 
apparently, they are the most effective and persuasive 
type of communication yet addressed to the world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, judging from the strong reactions 
of the people and the regime. While there may not be 
anything new about the idea of substituting persuasion 
for force, the word for the sword, the weakness of the 
principle is that it is not widely enough recognized, 
not yet sufficiently believed in. 

The alternative to the H-bomb is the word. The right 
word can certainly do more and better things than the 
H-bomb. At the moment, in the wake of a war where 
force was needed, it is greatly underrated and its po- 
tential impact only dimly grasped, at least in the West- 
ern world. The totalitarians are more aware of the 
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word’s explosive force—hence their merciless persecy. 
tion of it. 

What can lead us to find the best ways of persuasion? 
To see the people behind the Iron Curtain more clearly 
to see them as they are and as they see themselves 
and then to help them join their strivings with ours, 

By way of conclusion, I would like to anticipate on 
likely objection and one likely misinterpretation. Th: 
misinterpretation is that we can make the Communiy 
world disintegrate by some Open Sesame, some adver. 
tising gimmick. Obviously, the walls of the Kremliy 
will not crumble before the democratic trumpets unles 
what we have to say (or display) is in fact so sensible 
constructive and attractive as to be sufficiently per 
suasive. Communication is not enough. How successful 
it can be depends on the ideas it attempts to convey 
and the emotions it attempts to stir. As Chester Bowls 


so rightly says, ideas, not threats, will stir men’s souk § 


He might have added: as will the attitudes and basic 
purposes from which such ideas spring. 

It would be presumptuous of me to try to blueprint the 
political, spiritual and intellectual words best suited to 


the corrosion of the Soviet system. But I believe that such § 


words would unmistakably have to reflect a genuine dis 
regard for racial differences; a clear preference for co- 
operation over any kind of domination; a spirit of hop 
and compassion rather than one of cynicism and sell 
righteousness; a primary belief in people, in the individ 
ual, rather than primary reliance on guided missiles 
military alliances. 

The objection which I should like to anticipate i 
the oft-made claim that the people of, say, Poland « 
Bulgaria are helpless against the foreign oppressors, ™ 
matter what they know or think or feel, and no matter 
what the free world does. This is probably quite tru 
The satellites alone cannot accomplish the task of sel 
liberation; somehow the peoples of Russia and Asi 
must be reached with persuasive effect. Then, in the Con: 
munist as well as the uncommitted world, good met 
might begin to “associate,” as Bowles calls it, and Sovie 
rule over the millions behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains might begin to disintegrate. After all, there i 
no reason why the truth should not make them free. 


— al 





SOUR NOTE 


Works of Stalin, Lenin Translated into Kurdish—Newspap™ 
headline. 


At last, it seems, Joe Stalin’s words 

And Lenin’s will be read by Kurds, 

Who, having leaped the language hurdle 

And learned what’s what, will doubtless Kurdle. 


—Richard Armour 
Eee 
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Shifting the Scenes 


SINCE STALIN’S DEATH, a new and defter hand has been 
clearly evident in Soviet political stagecraft. Gone is the 
Georgian villain of yesteryear, twirling his fearsome 
moustache as he skulks across the proscenium. Instead, 
we have dapper Georgi Malenkov, vaulting a balcony 
to pluck a nosegay for a visiting lady MP from England. 
Gone, too, are the fustian declamations against mad-dog 
imperialist warmongers, to be replaced by soft asides, 
aimed straight at the hearts of susceptible Western Euro- 
peans. 

Now, with the announcement that the ancient Kremlin 
fortress is no longer to house Soviet leaders, the old 
familiar props are apparently to follow the old familiar 


lines into the dust-bin. The process actually started al- 


most two years ago, during Stalin’s lifetime, when the 
word “Bolshevik” departed from the name of the ruling 
party and the sinister Politburo made way for a brisk, 
businesslike new “Presidium.” Since the old dictator’s 
death, the pace of change has accelerated: A few weeks 
ago, Soviet diplomats stepped out of their gaudy uniforms 
and into Western-style business suits. And now the Krem- 
lin is to be a museum. . . . 

It is clearly no freakish whim that is making Malenkov, 
Khrushchev et al. drop the words and symbols that for 
so long have made life simpler for anti-Communist 
propagandists and caricaturists. The Soviet Union is to- 
day trying to crash back into the polite diplomatic society 
of Western Europe, in the hope that the adroit maneuver 
and the courteous phrase will achieve what the mailed 
fist and the heavy-handed insult could not. Instead of a 
Berlin Blockade, it offers an “all-European security sys- 
tem,” while its Polish satellite proposes a military alli- 
ance with France; instead of sending MIGs into the air 
corridors over Germany, it sends People’s Artists to the 
concert halls of Paris and Rome. And, if the new policy 


out the mental image of Bolshevism that has formed in 
Western minds over the past three-and-a-half decades. 
No longer is Russia to be a nation ruled by Oriental 
despots brooding behind the turreted battlements of the 
Kremlin. Henceforth, the Soviet regime will be thor- 
oughly “European” in the best tradition of the Quai 
d “Orsay and Whitehali—governing from oak-paneled 
offices and represented abroad by men with whom in- 
lernational “differences” can be discussed in civilized 
fashion over a glass of brandy. 

When one recalls the monocled scoundrels who fronted 
for Nazism, it is hard to believe that a change of costume 
and décor in Moscow could fool anyone. Yet. weary of 
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the cold war and fearful of a hot war, millions of West- 
ern Europeans are only too willing to snatch at any sign 
that Stalin’s death ushered in the millennium. Today, 
the European Defense Community is dead and the 
apostles of European unity are in flight; tomorrow, 
perhaps, “Popular Front” governments will rule in Paris 
And, all the while, the slow mobilization of 
As a new 


and Rome. 
“liberation armies” goes forward in Asia. 
era begins in which the atomic stand-off has largely im- 
mobilized our principal military deterrent, America will 
need all the courage, ingenuity and moral purpose she 
can muster to check the spread of Communist power. 


Meeting in Manila 


THE DELEGATES now assembling at the Southeast Asian 
defense conference in Manila are approaching a vital task 
under the most difficult of conditions. In the shadow of 
bitter defeat at Geneva, they are seeking to create a de- 
fense structure, resting largely on the resources of the 
region itself, which can stem the tide of Communist ex- 
pansion. Yet, three of the participating countries—the 
United States, Britain and France—are non-Asian, and 
only five Southeast Asian nations in all—the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Australia and New Zealand—have 
representatives at the conference table. Elsewhere in the 
area, Geneva has only strengthened neutralist tendencies 
and fear of the growing military and political power 
radiating from Peking. 

In these circumstances, the Manila conferees are 
making what appears to be a realistic attempt to reconcile 
the desirable and the possible. With Chinese armed 
might the dominant factor in East Asia and India neu- 
tral, any Western attempt to create a Southeast Asian 
NATO, complete with Supreme Headquarters and large 
military forces-in-being, could only end in humiliating 
failure. Instead, the emphasis is to be placed for the time 
being on regular consultation on the problems of Com- 
munist aggression, interchange of information on in- 
ternal Communist subversion, and—perhaps most im- 
portant—cooperative efforts to raise living standards and 
create healthy economies throughout the region. 

In the long run, the presence of Pakistan at Manila 
may well prove decisive to the success or failure of the 
new undertaking. As one of the so-called “Colombo 
powers,” which also include India, Indonesia, Burma and 
Ceylon, Pakistan constitutes a link between a prospective 
Southeast Asian Defense Pact and this great uncommitted 
heart of the Asian Continent. It thus represents our chief 
hope of ultimately convincing the Asian fence-sitters of 
the desirability of concerted action in defense of free 
institutions instead of an illusory policy of “coexistence” 
with predatory Communism. For, in the final analysis, 
no lasting protection for Southeast Asia is possible on the 
basis of a peripheral defense, buttressed by the military 
power of the West. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


I HAVE BEEN reading three novels that I didn’t get a 
chance to read when they were published last spring. 
They have nothing in common except merit, but that is 
great enough to justify this belated comment. 

Peter DeVries’s The Tunnel of Love (Little, Brown. 
$3.50) is an uncommonly diverting novel. Like Randall 
Jarrell’s Pictures from an Institution, it is full of witty 
lines, but it is also funny in a way that the Jarrell book 
isn’t. The theme of the novel—the difficulties of a young 
couple who want to adopt a child—provides opportunity 
for the kind of comic scene DeVries knows how to write. 
Moreover, he has endowed his narrator not only with wit 
but also with a fair share of human foibles, and has thus 
kept. the book free from the rather dreadful self-righteous- 
ness that clings to Jarrell’s novel. I don’t mean to dis- 
parage Pictures from an Institution, for, which, as a tour 
de force, | have great admiration, but I got more pleas- 
ure from reading The Tunnel of Love, which made me 
laugh instead of merely making me admire the clever- 
ness of the author. 

DeVries is a frequent contributor to the New Yorker, 
and the people of his novel are the kind of people who 
are often found in the pages of that magazine. They are 
semi-intellectuals who live in Connecticut, do a consid- 
erable amount of drinking and a vast amount of talking, 
and get themselves into a variety of messes. But some- 
how it doesn’t seem to be typical New Yorker fiction. (I 
have to admit that many of the stories the magazine pub- 
lishes aren’t typical New Yorker fiction, either.) The book 
is not only free from the arrogance that mars Jarrell’s 
book; it is also free from the kind of self-laceration so 
commonly found in New Yorker stories. Mr. DeVries 
makes fun of his characters and, by implication, of him- 
self, but he really makes fun; there is no savageness in 
his humor. 

William March died last May, not long after the ap- 
pearance of The Bad Seed (Rinehart, $3.00), which 
proved to be both a critical and a popular success. The 
publication of Company K in 1933 made it clear that 
March was a writer to be taken seriously, and in such 
novels as Come In at the Door and The Looking Glass, 
as well as in dozens of short stories, he gave evidence of 
remarkable talent. Although his reputation never quite 
solidified, he was always being “discovered” as an im- 


By Granville Hicks 


Three Novels on Connecticut Living, 
Juvenile Murder, Menhaden Fishing 


portant writer. In 1952, after a silence of nearly a decade, 
he published October Island, which was rather disap. 
pointing. But his last novel, happily, was one of his best. 

The Bad Seed is a grim story about a nine-year-old 
girl who will commit murder to get what she wants, The 
depiction of the child is magnificent, but, as March wel 
knew, she is not only too abnormal and too hateful but 
also too static to serve as the center of dramatic interest. 
Rhoda is what she is, and there can be no development 
of her character. March focused attention, therefore, on 
Rhoda’s mother: first on her growing realization of the 
child’s iniquity and then on her discovery that she is 
herself the daughter of a cold-blooded murderer. Here 
there is drama enough, and it reaches a terrible and 
ironic climax. 

In the background of the story March placed a variety 
of characters, all of them plausible, some of them amus- 
ing, and each of them vital in the unfolding of Rhoda's 
and Mrs. Penmark’s experiences: the genteel and eccer- 
tric Misses Fern, who keep a school; flighty Monica 
Breedlove, with her Freudian patter; Reginald Tasker, 
an authority on murder. Most striking of all is Leroy, the 
surly janitor, who understands Rhoda because, up to 4 
point, he resembles her. It is through Leroy that we get 
our clearest and most terrifying insight into Rhoda, and 
the conflict between them gives the book some of it 
most chilling moments. 

That Rhoda could have inherited her peculiar criminal 
tendencies, as Mr. March apparently believed, does not 
seem wholly plausible to me, but that is not important. 
What matters is that Mrs, Penmark is convinced that she 
carried the bad seed. That is the final turn of the screw, 
and March knew how to make the most of it. 

Earl Conrad’s Gulf Stream North (Doubleday, $3.50) 
describes five days in the lives of the officers and crew 
of the Moona Waa Togue, an ancient ship engaged in 
fishing for menhaden off the South Atlantic coast. There 
are two days of hard luck, and then on the third day the 
ship makes a good haul. The captain decides to anchor 
overnight, and the next day the ship returns to port 
with all the menhaden it can carry and more than ! 
should. The ship is in such bad shape that the men balk 
at another voyage, but they give in when the owner 
makes emergency repairs. Then a sudden storm come 
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y, and that is the end of the Moona Waa Togue. 
Mr. Conrad is impressed by the economic importance 
of the menhaden—variously called porgy, pogy, bone- 
fsh and shad—and he tells of the many uses to which 
the oil extracted from it is put. But chiefly he is con- 
cemed with the twenty-odd men on board the Moona 
Vaa Togue. all of them Negroes except the captain. We 
veand hear them as they go about the complicated tasks 
that constitute their job, as they while away their idle 
moments, and as they face the perils of the sea. The 
narrator is the mate, a man in his late fifties, veteran of 
many years Of menhadening. Long experience and con- 
stant reflection on life, man and the sea make him a 


tolerant and perceptive interpreter. 


pleasure to read. 





Since the mate is the only fully developed character in 
the book. and since Mr. Conrad works so hard to give 
us a comprehensive account of menhaden fishing, one 
sometimes has a feeling that this is a piece of reporting 
rather than a novel. In the long run, however, such a 
distinction becomes unimportant, for the reporting is so 
imaginative as to lift the book into the realm of creative 
literature, whether one calls it a novel or not. In par- 
ticular, Mr. Conrad’s style is a triumph. Without 
bothering with idiosyncrasies of pronunciation, he seeks 
to reproduce the rhythms and the poetic phraseology of 
the speech of his people. I cannot, of course, vouch for 
his accuracy, but the style feels right and the prose is a 
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McCarthy on the Record 


McCarthy and the Communists. 
By James Rorty and Moshe Decter. 


Reviewed by Anatole Shub 


Beacon. 100 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $0.75. 


Tuis is.-the fourth book on the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin in 
two years... The first, McCarthy: The 
Man, the Senator, the “Ism,”’ by 
Jack Anderson and Ronald May, is 
still the best report on the man and 
acapable account of the Senator and 
the “ism* in pre-Eisenhower days. 
last winter's McCarthy: A Docu- 
mented Record. compiled by the edi- 
tors of the Progressive magazine, is 
chock full of interesting material but 
sap-dash in organization and _ is 
marred by its tone, which is that of 
an agitator’s handbook. 

The biggest seller thus far has been 
McCarthy and His Enemies, by Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr. and L. Brent 
Bozell, published last April. An hon- 
tt, if misguided. work when it is 
‘ourging, liberals for their various 
‘ins since 1789, it is pathetically dis- 
mgenuous.. when it deals with the 
fesh-and-blood McCarthy. Its great- 
&t bit of hokum is its “evaluation” 
of McCarthy's record on the sole 
bass of the. charges he made in the 
‘pring of 1950. Many, if not most, 
of those charges had been previously 
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McCARTHY: THE NEW NIHILISM 


made, with more or less justification. 
by others in and out of Congress. But 
only those close to the Communists- 
in-Government issue could readily 
understand why Buckley and Bozell 
thus chose to hush up McCarthy’s 
last three years, especially the criti- 
cal period under Eisenhower. 

The pattern that emerges from the 





detailed Rorty-Decter study should 
make the Buckley-Bozell shell game 
obvious to all. In setting forth chap- 
ter and verse on McCarthy’s methods 
and charges, Rorty and Decter de- 
lineate a cagey opportunist who first 
found political capital in the rub- 
bing of old wounds (Service, Vincent 
et al:), then created personal capital 
by inflicting new wounds (General 
Marshall, “Alger—-I Adlai” 
and so on), and finally, when his 
supposed goad, the “Truman-Acheson 


mean 


regime,” had passed into history, 
slashed away at all society just for 
the egotistic hell of it. 

To put it another way: Back in 
1951, the reigning about 
McCarthy’s charges “Where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire.” The fact, 
which Buckley and Bozell knew and 
which Rorty and Decter make ex- 
plicit in this book, is that there has 
been less and less fire each month, 
while the ever-billowing smoke has 
become more and more plainly iden- 
tifiable as poison gas. 

Anyone who hopes to discuss Mc- 
Carthy intelligently will have to read 


cliché 
was: 
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McCARTHY CONTINUED 


the Rorty-Decter book, if only for 
the material in its two key chapters, 
the one analyzing his methods and 
the other his substantive charges and 
“investigations.” Even to those who 
have followed McCarthy’s mercurial 
career in the headlines, this 1-2-3-4, 
A-B-C-D analysis is impressive. And 
the authors’ cool, factual tone gives 
it all the greater wallop. 

Having said this, I must neverthe- 
less confess a certain disappointment, 
not so much with what the book does 
as with what it fails to do. It seems 
to me that the lines on McCarthy 
have already been pretty sharply 
drawn. Anti-McCarthyites need no 
new ammunition, while those who 
support Indian Charlie’s buddy out 
of sheer ignorance will probably 
never see this book. (The five words, 
“Senator McCarthy is a scoundrel,” 
spoken by Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
could probably do more for the un- 
sophisticated McCarthyites than a 
hundred books.) 

As for the literate McCarthyites 
and “anti-anti-McCarthyites,” they 
are what they are for reasons no 
rational book could ever undo. For 
them, the McCarthy issue is an affair 
of the blood, not of the brain. Buck- 


ley and Bozell grasped the essence of 
this new nihilism and succeeded in 
articulating it into an ideology—an 
ideology which, quite properly, had 
less to do with Communism than it 
did with the basic corpus of common 
belief in our still-free world: ration- 
alism, scientism, individual dignity, 
popular sovereignty, social welfare. 
Thus, while Rorty and Decter live 
in the ideational world of William 
James and write in the anti-Commu- 
nist lingua franca of Sidney Hook, 
Buckley and Bozell attempt to con- 
jure the world of Savonarola back 
to life by enveloping it in the pseudo- 
scientific tones of Walter Lippmann. 
Those who have drunk their heady 
potion will not be impressed by facts 
even if they are presented by GE’s 
mechanical brain, let alone by “left- 
wingers” and “eggheads.” (The tor- 
rent of abuse heaped on the anti- 
McCarthy series of Frederick Wolt- 
man, for years daily journalism’s 
most effective anti-Communist, 
should settle that point conclusively. ) 
For the most part, therefore, argu- 
ments over McCarthy, while still 
diverting, serve little useful purpose 
today. To perform a really new serv- 
ice on McCarthy, one would have 
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to deal with these two questions: 

1. What within this man make 
him what he is? What is McCarthy 
when he faces himself alone in the 
darkness? 

2. What is the nature of the dis 
ease in our society which has ep. 
abled so many respectable people to 
tolerate him and his ways for 
long? 

To deal with the first question, one 
would have to do for McCarthy what 
Victor Serge, in The Case of Con. 
rade Tulayev, did for the Leninists, 
To deal with the second would re 
quire, at the very least, the unfettered 
talent of a Bertrand Russell. 

To say that Rorty and Decter have 
not performed this service is not to 
disparage them or the distinguished 
members of the American Commit 
tee for Cultural Freedom who spon: 
sored their work. They have not pro- 
vided the book on McCarthy; per- 
haps no one can just now. What they 
have given us—which is plenty—is 
a precise and comprehensive record 
of his public acts, a fair estimate of 
their causes and results, and severd 
acceptable seminal ideas on “secur 
ity” generally. 

The deeper meanings of McCarthy 
ism are, I suspect, less susceptible to 
social science than to revelation 
Such revelation begins with th & 
understanding that democracy is 
ways precious and precarious becaust F 
it rests on the easily-mutable interio: F 
state of each individual. It was {a 
this reason that Orwell set his 19 & 
not in Communist Poland, but in th ’ 
West. And it is for this reason thi 
the most illuminating statement i 
the Rorty-Decter book is this quolt & 
tion from a Catholic missionary wht : 
had just returned from a jail in Rel & 
China: “I would rather return to m) 
Chinese Communist prison cel: 
wrote Father Leon Sullivan in Ne 
vember 1952, “than avail myself d ‘ 
Senator McCarthy’s ‘protection.’ Hi 
is as great, if not a greater, threat ) 
American freedom than the milital & 
might of the Kremlin, and, belie’ 
me, I do not underestimate either the ; 
Kremlin’s might or its cleverness” J 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Convinced U.S. Should Not 
Recognize Communist China 


Stanley K. Hornbeck’s article, “Should We 
Recognize Red China?” [THe New Leaper, 
August 2], was a splendid piece of work. After 
reading it, 1 am convinced that there are suffi- 
cient good reasons for refusing to recognize 
Communist China. I only wish it were possible 
to publish Mr. Hornbeck’s article in leaflet 
fom so that it could be sent to all our Con- 
gessmen and Senators, and to all the editors 
in the country. 
New York City 


Says Healey Shies Away from 
Necessity for World Government 


“Development of the new international com- 
munity . . . integration”—Denis Healey, in his 
contribution to your “Alternatives to the H- 
Bomb” symposium [THE New Leaner, July 19], 
finds so many words to suck meaning out of 
what he has to say! Does he or does he not 
recognize the necessity for an actual pooling 
of sovereignty that will enable the free world 
to act with decision and promptness in its own 
behalf? Does he really think that “the free 


cooperation of independent governments” can 


H. T. LinpBerc 


| accomplish this? 


Iam in hearty accord with most of what he 
does say clearly. “The weapons of the future” 
certainly cannot offset “the politics of the past.” 
But when he pleads for the relaxation of 


THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


“pressures” on the Communist world in the 
hope of promoting its disintegration, he is 
adequately answered by Edmund _ Stevens’s 
article in the same issue, “The Climax at Ge- 
neva”: Appeasement does not disintegrate; it 
unifies. 


Buffalo C. I. CLAFLIN 


Value of ‘New Leader’ Cited 
By U.S. Servicemen Overseas 


For the past year, I have been receiving THE 
New Leaper here in Taegu, Korea, where I am 
serving with the U. S. Army. Since it is some- 
times difficult for me to keep abreast of world 
affairs, the arrival of your magazine each week 
is an extremely pleasant event. Its straight- 
forward presentation of current issues and ex- 
cellent analytical reporting is appreciated not 
only by me but by others who eagerly grab it 
and pass it around when I finish. 

I sincerely hope that you will continue to 
maintain your present viewpoint. It is important 
for our country to have a magazine which con- 
sistently gives the lie to Communist maneuvers 
and, at the same time, treats national and 
international affairs in their proper perspective. 
Taegu, Korea Cpt. JEROME WEINSTEIN 


Your magazine is indeed valuable, particu- 
larly since American journalism tends to become 
myopic or astigmatic. I find the articles con- 


tributed by foreign writers especially interesting 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


and trust that there will be more of them. 
It is because THE New Leaper successfully 
avoids mediocrity, however, that I was a bit 
disturbed by the July 19 “Between Issues” 
column. It seems extraordinary that the editors 
should label one contribution to your sym- 
posium on “Alternatives to the H-Bomb”—the 
“Chester Bowles piece”—‘maybe the best in 
the lot.” As a reader, I think the entire series 
has been distinguished (for authorship if not 
always for contribution). 
Honolulu Ensicn Davin M. Massie 


Editorial Supporting Flanders 
Classified as ‘McCarthyism’ 


In your editorial, “Test on McCarthy” [THE 
New Leaper, July 26], you support the Flanders 
resolution censuring Senator McCarthy and 
make this statement: “The Flanders resolution 
is a measure of the integrity of every one of 
our Senators.” Presumably, you mean _ that 
every Senator who votes against the resolution 
will in some way be lacking in integrity. 

Should not such statements be classified as 
“McCarthyism,” as the term is generally de- 
fined? It seems to me that many journalists 
and others have long been guilty of the very 
same charges of which they accuse McCarthy. 

Many of us remember the Senate investigat- 
ing committees during the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal, as well as the Nye Committee, the Black 
Committee, the LaFollette Committee and num- 
erous others. Some of their chairmen used 
tactics that were quite similar to those allegedly 
used by Senator McCarthy. It seems to me that 
both the Senate and House should revise the 
rules to eliminate objectionable methods from 
investigations. Then a committee chairman 
could be censured or removed from his position 
if he violated the rules. 


Nashville Forrest F, Reep 


Illinois Legion ‘Cancels’ 
Condemnation of Girl Scouts 


The Illinois American Legion has “canceled” 
its condemnation of the Girl Scouts (which I 
reported in the August 23 New LeaperR), 
according to newly-elected State Commander 
Irving Breakstone. Breakstone said the Scouts 
had made some changes in their handbook, 
thereby meeting the Legion’s conditions for 
support. 

The changes were made to “clear up mis- 
understanding,” according to Scout officials 
here; the group has not changed its position 
in any way. In fact, these changes were in the 
hands of the printer the day before the State 
Legion convention assembled. They had been 
decided on last May! 

Chicago AtBert N. VoTaw 


A lawless band born to wickedness 
and evil, dedicated to violence, 
passion and brutality 


KAN-GA-SARO—The Story of An Outlaw Bandit! 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with lead- 
ing writers and public figures on 
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THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
lith St., N.Y.C. 
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al J Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“A Cinematic barrel of fun! “—ZUNSER, CUE 


“SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 
JANE POWELL - HOWARD KEEL 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS - An M-G-M Pictare 


e 
ON STAGE: “DUTCH TREAT’ —Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 





“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 
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What Type American 


Are Youe @ 


It takes a lot of different types of people to make 7 
America what it is. And it takes different types 7 
of blood to make a blood bank . . . each as im- 
portant as the other . . . each needed desperately. 7 


Before the next 60 seconds have ticked away, ; 
four Americans will need blood to save their lives. © 
Give blood today .. . and save a life tomorrow! 7 


the blood you give helps someone live! 
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